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If you are only a child, you must not expect 
your minister to come and talk with you particu- 
larly, very often. He hasin his fold a great many 
sheep and lambs, and it takes most of his time to 
attend to their wants. But every Sabbath he 
speaks to you from his pulpit, and asks you to 
love Jesus and to give your whole hearts to him. 
Do you listen to his words, and do you treasure 
them in your heart, that youmay think of them at 
home and through the week? at 

And when you happen to neet him in the street, 
do you look up to his face with a pleasant smile, 
mrtmuch a: to say, ‘* Oa glad 1 am to meet 
my minister.” 

And now I will give you one or two reasons 
why you should love him. 

First, because he is the servant of God. 

Second, because he is good and holy in seme 
measure, 

Third, because if you love him you will be 
more likely to listen to his words, and to be will- 
ingly led by him to God. : 

And now, if you choose, you can think of sev- 
eral other reasons for yourself. May each of you 
find the words, ‘* My minister,” very precious /? 

















NARRATIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HORRORS OF A GUILTY CONSCIENCE WHO 
CAN BEAR? 

When I was achild I was invited to spend an 











Written for the Youth's Companion 


DO YOU LOVE YOUR MINISTER? 


Oh yes! ipaeed i do,” some little bright; ” 


eyed gitt answers. ‘I love my minister next dest 
te my papzand mamma,” 

Very well, my dear tittle girl, but I suspect that, 
there are many children who arc ready enough to | 
say, ‘‘ Yes,’ when this question is asked, who 
care very little about the matter. 

Among the Alps, which you know are some 
high mountains in Switzerland, there are many 
little villages and hamlets. The people who live 
there have very few of the privileges that you en- 
joy, yet they are generally contented a2 uappy. 
Felix Neff was a very good man who went to live 
among some of these people in order to teach them 
about God. He was so much beloved that parents 
and children were ready at all times to meet him 
with joyful smiles and to leave business and amuse- 
ment, for the pleasure of hearing him speak. If 
you look at the picture you may see how a whole 
family have come out from the house to bid him 
welcome, and away off in the distance, others are 
running towards the place where he stands. I 
thiak you would never see any of these children 
running away, because the minister Is coming, or 
amusing themselves with books and toys instead of 
listening to what he has to say. I remember 
reading about a good man, whom some of you 
have probably seen, that he never forgot the time 
when a clergyman laid his hand upon his head, 
expressing the hope that he might grow up to be 
a good and useful man. Many of you my dear 
children can remember, how your minister has 
laid his hand upon your heads, and with a similar 
hope. But have you cared to do what he then re- 
quested? Have you gone away by yourself to ask 
God to help you to become good and holy? 

But I fancy that I hear some little one say, 
‘¢ My minister does not care any thing about me. 
He does not talk with me, and I don’t think he 
wants me to grow any better.” 


i think « 








evening with a companion of mine who lived about 
a qiarter of a mile from my father’s house 
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My mother gave her copgeat, but little did she 
‘the temptation *o which her child would 
be exposed. I weit, and tound i was to pass the 
evening with other children of the village. There 
were gathered the wealthy and the poor, but I was 
peorest of them all. I was clothed in my best at- 
tice, but it was thin and scanty for the season, | 
jooked upon my companions, they were well and 
comfortably dressed. 1 told my sorrows to no one, 
but grieved at my lot, until envy, crael envy arose 
in my bosom and destroyed all my peace. It was 
soon proposed by one of the company that we 
should play blindman’s buff, and by another that 
we should take off our shoes to prevent the noise 
it would occasion. All but myself commenced 
doing this, and run to put them together in one 
corner of: the rocm. I had none to take off. | 
had none to wear. Indeed, I expected to go to 
school many days with cold feet, and when the 
snow came, to stay at home,which to me would be 
a greater grief than thé former. The play was 
soon ended, and as the evening was very fine it 
was proposed to walk in the garden. Every one 
ran for their shoes. I had thought too long and 
too deeply about them. [| ran with the group and 
selected a pair belonging to a boy of about my 
own age and size, and was among the first that 
entered the garden, leaving the boy making many 
inquiries for his shoes. ; 

When we returned, I did not take them into the 
house with me, but placed them where I could 
conveniently take them when we went home, for | 
had determined upon keeping them. It was my 
first attempt to take that which did not belong to 
me. ‘The sports of the evening were soon ended, 
and we prepared to return to our homes. I made 











The cold winds head 
2 beeun te blow, and the ground was whitened | 
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great haste, and bidding the company good night, 
was the first to leave the house. Glad should I 
have been if the darkness-of the night had gur- 
rounded me, but to me it appeared: that the moon 
never shone with more brilliancy, dr the stars shed 
more lustre. Notwithstanding this, I seized the 
shoes and hurried home. Conscience however 
had not ceased to upbraid me since the first mo- 
ments of my wrong, and as I walked home it was 
my only companion. 

At length I arrived atthe door, but was afraid 
to goin. I dreaded to meet my parents, for I felt 


‘that they knew all that I had done, and they had 


taught me the command, *“Thou shait not steal.’ 
I hid the shoes, and summoned courage to go in. 
How awful it is to fear to meet our dearest friends, 
Their kindness seemed reproof, and their smiles 
at that time worse than frowns. 

It being late, I soon retired with my brothers 
and sisters to our chamber, but I retired not to 
sleep. Very soon all around me was silent; noth- 
ing was heard but the breath of innocency sleep- 
ing by my side. But oh, the wretched condition 
of my mind. I felt I had justly deserved the dis- 
pleasure of my parents, for I had disobeyed their 
commands, and if I had disobeyed theirs, how 
much more had I disobeyed God’s. Ever before 
I had considered him as a lovely being, but now 
I felt I had provoked his anger. He had fixed the 
bounds of my habitation, but I wished to be the 
disposer of my own fortune. I knew he had wit- 
nessed the whole transaction, and that his All- 
seeing eye was every moment upon me. Had it 
been possible how gladly would I have hid myself 
from him. I reflected upon my crime until it ap- 
peared so great, that every moment [ expeeted ihe 


anger of the Lord would burst upon m My 

was pained, my flesh burned, my [init 
tresmbled 

At length .{ resolved io arise and go, even at 


iin doight and return the shoes to the house from 
; Waieh j 


had taken them. I] was about leaving iny 

room, when 1 locked upoa the countenances of 
those who were free from the enormous crime of 
which I was guilty, and consequently were sleep- 
ing sweetly, and knew nothing of my sorrows. 

Gladly would I have awakened one to accompany 

me; but no, I must go alone. I passed easily 
down the stairs, and again found myself encom- 
passed with difficulty. { could not go out without 
passing through my mother’s room, and if I awoke 
her, she would be solicitous to know the reason of 
my leaving my chamber. But I determined | 
would go, and if she awoke I would tell her all. I 
succeeded in passing out without her waking, and 
taking the shoes hurried half way to the house 
where I had passed the evening, and left them a 
short distance from each other in the road, and again 
returned to my chamber and laid my head upon 
my pillow; but my mind was not relieved, and com- 
pelled by conscience I again arose, returned to the 
spot where I had left them, and with a trembling 
heart went quite to the house, and placed them 
uuder the window near the door, and again re- 


fell asleep. 

The next week I went, in company with some of 
my companions on a nutting excursion. The boy 
whom I had wronged was one of the number, T 
need hardly say that I was happy when I saw the 
shoes I had coveted upon his feet, although I was 
still destitute. : 

This incident has had a beneficial effect upon 
my life. Its influence is yet felt, although many 
years have passed since it occurred. Let it be a 





warning to all who may read it, to resist even the 


turned to my bed—being quite exhausted I soon’ 
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first approaches to evil, and they will avoid the {sin ended, and tears of repentance ceased to flow. 


misery of an upbraiding conscience, and the pain 
of self-reproach in after years. F. H. 





RELIGION. 
eee - canna ae 
Written for the Youth's Companion 


EARLY PIETY. 
Concluded from page 178. 


Mother. You know, Juliana, we were yesterday 
speaking of the importance of early piety. To 
illustrate the truth of the remarks, which were 
then made, I will givé you an account of a young 
inan, and also a young lady, who died in great 
distress of mind. 

The young man was sixteen years of age. He 
was the son of pious parents, and the delight of a 
large circle of acquaintances. When urged, by 
the pleadings of parental faithfulness, to attend 
to the one thing needful, he would give serious at- 
tention. But allured by the dazzling pleasures of 
youth, he resolved to put off repentance till a more 
convenient season. One evening, while encircled 
by a gay thoughtless company of young friends, 
his eye fell ona hymn book. He took it up and 
read, 

« And must this body die, 

This mortal frame decay? 

And must these active limhs of mine 
Lie mould’ring in the clay?” 

He then laid down the book, and soon forgot 
the warning he had received. Late at night, he 
returned home, entered the room of his friend, ap- 
parently in distress of body, and lay down by his 
side. Soon he requested his friend to get him 
some water, saying that-he was unwell. The 
family were calied. He was evidently ill, but not 

apparently dangerous. The next morning he 
was worse; a physician was called, who did not 
understand his case, but after some investigation, 
it was dud that, by mistake, he had taken a dose 
of poison, and that he must die. The agony of 
body was great, but that of the mind much greater. 
His minister came and told him of the Saviour; 
his father, kneeling by his side, poured out the 
most agonizing prayer in his behalf; his mother 


enoleens; “OS ay’sunt my gon!” till She . -nted 
and fell on the floor, and as the poor young “pan 


The bloom of health was succeeded by the pale- 
ness and haggardness of decay; the fallen cheek, 
the ghastly glaring eye, and the emaciated frame, 
In this situation; a clergyman was called to visit 
her. But on perceiving her distress of body and 
horror of mind, he was almost overcome. He 
proposed praying with her. But the proposal 
threw her into an agony. She utterly refused, 
and could, by no arguments, be induced to unite 
in supplicating athrone of mercy. Continuing 
for a time in this state of mind, she at length sunk 
into the arms of death, and, as there is every rea- 
son to believe, into the blackness of despair for- 
ever. R. E 





LEARNING. 





LAURA BRIDGMAN, 
WHo CAN NEITHER SEE, HEAR, SPEAK NOR SMELL. 

The following interesting account of this young 
girl, who is cut off fig 8*41l communication , with the 
external world, excepting through the medium of the 
touch, is extracted from the Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the New England Institution for the edu- 
cation of the Blind: — 


** It may be remembered, that in the report of 
the last Board,* particular mention was made of a 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl, named Laura Bridg- 
man, then a pupil, and promise was given of fur- 
ther notice of her case. 

It has been ascertained beyond the possibility 
of doubt that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot 
hear the least sound, and never exercises her 
sense of smell, if she has any. Thus her mind 
dwells in darkness and stillness, as profound as 
that of a closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful 
sights, and sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, she 
has no conception; nevertheless, she seems as 
happy and playful as a bird or a lamb; and the 
employment of her intellectual faculties, the ac- 
quirement of a new idea, gives hera vivid pleasure, 
which is plainly marked in her expressive features. 
She never seems to regine, but has all the buoyan- 
cy and yaiety of childhood; she is fond of fun and 
frolic, and-when playing with the rest of the chil- 
dren, her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. 





tossed from side to side, he cried out, ‘‘O Loiay 
have mercy on my soul! O my God, have mer- 
cy on me! mercy! mercy! mercy! and then reach- 
ing out his hands to his father, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
am lost! I am lost! am not father?” His breath 
grew shorter, his voice faltered, till raising his 
hands, as if about to utter one more cry for mercy, 
he expired. 

This friend of the young man who has been 
mentioned, says, ‘‘ Fifteen years have rolled away 
since I heard those cries of dying agony, but they 
ring in my ears now, as if it were but an hour. 
That look of fierce despair is now in my eye, and 
my ear echoes with the heart-rending cry, ‘‘ I am, 
lost! Iam lost! am I not, father?” How can I for- 
They came from the death-bed of my 
riend, and that friend my own beloved brother.” 

The young lady, whom [ proposed telling you 
about, had been for some time serious, and resolvy- 
ed to make religion the great business of her life. 
But in this situation, some of her gay and thought- 
less associates called of.her, and requested her 
to go with them to a ball. The idea of mingling 
with a company in a ball room, was altogether 
dissonant with her feelings, and she refused to 
comply with their request. They then ridiculed 
her, called her Methodist, etc. and so far wrought 
on her feelings, that with a desperate effort to 
shake off conviction, and lull herself into carnal 
security, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I will go, if am 
lost for it.” And what do you think was the result? 
God took her at her word. The Spirit withdrew 
its influence, and ever after, instead of being anx- 
jous to be free from sin, she was filled with hor- 
ror and despair. She knew that the Spirit had 
left her forever. She no longer wished to meet 
where prayer was wont to be made; sorrow for 





When left alone, she seems very happy if she 


Anes her gnittiig” 6.” fewing, and will busy herself 


for hours. If she has fe, occupation, she evident- 
ly amuses herself by imagiriary dialogues, or re- 
calling past impressions; she cotizts\with her fin- 
gers, or spells out names of things which she has 
recently learned, in the manual alphabet of the 
deaf mutes. In this lonely self-communion she 
reasons, reflects, and argues; if she spells a word 
wrong with the fingers of her right hand, she in- 
stantly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, 
in sign of disapprobation; if right, then she pats 
herself upon the head, and looks pleased. She 
sometimes purposely spells a word wrong with the 
left hand, looks roguish foma moment and laughs, 
and then with her right hand strikes the left as if 
to correct it. 

During the year, she has attained great dexteri- 
ty in the use of the manual alphabet of the deat 
mutes; and she spells out the words and sentences 
which she knows so fast, and so deftly, that only 
those accustomed to thislanguage, can follow with 
the eye the rapid motions of her fingers, 

But wonderful as is the rapidity with which she 
writes her thoughts in the air, still more so is the 
ease and aceuracy with which she reads the words 
thus written by others, grasping their hand in 
hers, and following every movement of their fin- 
gers, as letter after letter conveys their meaning 
to her mind. It is in this way that she converses 
with her blind playmates, and nothing can more 
forcibly show the power of mind in forcing matter 
to its purpose, than a meeting between them. 
For, if great talent and skill are necessary for 
two pantomines to paint their thoughts and feel- 
ings by the movements of the body, and the ex- 





* See Youth’s Companion, of March 30, 1838, 


pression of the countenance, how much greater 
the difficulty whea darkness shrouds them both, 
and the one can hear no sound! 

When Laura is walking through a passage way, 
with her hands spread before her, she knows in- 
stantly every one she meets, and passes them with 
a sign of recognition; but if it be a girl of her own 
age, and especially if one of her favorites, there 
is instantly a bright smile of recognition—an inter- 
twining of arms—a grasping of hands—and a swift 
telegraphing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid 
evolutions convey the thoughts and feelings from 
the outposts of one mind to those of the other. 
There are questions and answers—exchanges of 
joy or sorrow—there are kissings and partings— 
just as between little children with all their senses. 
One such interview is a better refutation of the 


—_____. | doctrine, that mind is the result of sensation, than 


folios of learned argument. If those philosophers 
who consider man as only the most perfect ani- 
mal, and attribute his superiority to his senses, be 
correct, then a dog or a monkey should have men- 


tal power quadrupléthat of poor Laura Bridginan, 
who has but one sense. 


We would not be understood to say that this 
child has the same amount of knowledge that 
others of her age have; very far from it; she is 
nine years of age, and yet her knowledge of lan- 
guage is not greater than a common child of three 
years. There has been no difficulty in communi- 
cating knowledge of facts—positive qualities of 
bodies—numbers, &c. but the words expressive of 
them, which other children learn by hearing, as 
they learn to talk, must all be communicated to 
Laura by a circuitous and tedious method. In all 
the knowledge which is acquired by the percep- 
tive faculties, she is of course backward; because 
previous to her coming here, her perceptive facul- 
ties were probably less exercised in one week, 
than those of common children are in one hour. 
What may be termed her moral nature, how- 
ever, her sentiments and affections, her sense of 
propriety, of right of property, &c. js equally well 
developed with those of other children. 

She is now able to understand simple sentences 





. . 6c 99 66 oy 
expressive of action, ap Shut. toe Cease Ep" 
me a book;” &c. or rather, as shé expresses it, 
** shut door,” ‘* give book,” for she does:not know 
the force of the particles, the and a; any more than 
a prattling infant, who understands—give cake— 
but puts in me and a from imitation, without know- 
ing their meaning; or than many a child in school 
understands the difference between a noun and a 
verb, though he has gone through all the parsing 
exercises, and can give a rule for everything 
about it.” 
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YOU ARE NOT TOO YOUNG TO DIE, 


‘*O mother,” said little Kitty Page, ‘here is 
Charlotte Ross coming up the lane; she is dress- 
ed all in black! what can she be dressed all in 
black for? she never used to dress like that.” 

‘* My dear child,” replied her mother, ‘‘ do you 
not know that poor Charlotte has lost her dear lit- 
tle brother!” 

‘* No, .mother,” said the child, ‘I did not 
know it; where did she lose him?’ 

Mother, When I say she has lost her brother, 
my dear, I mean that he is dead; he no longer 
runs, and laughs, and jumps as he formerly did; 
but he is now cold and lifeless. 

Kitty. What will they do with him now, mother. 

M. My dear, they have had a coffin made for 
him, and they put him in the coffin, and the coffin 
is put in the grave in the churchyard. 

K. O yes, mother, I know what you mean by a 
coffin, because I remember when that poor old 
man at the bottom of the lane was put in the 
ground, you said it was a coffin he lay in. But 
will he never come again, mother, to play with 
poor Charlotte? 

M. No, my dear, he will never come upon 





earth again; but it is only his body which is dead; 
there is a part which is still alive. 
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K. O yes, I know what you mean; you mean 
his soul, don’t you, mother? My 

M. Yes, my dear, I do; his soul is now in 
heaven, and there will live for ever and ever. 

K. But, mother, how do you know his soul is 
in heaven? Did he never do anything naughty to 
deserve to go to hell? aa 

M. My dear, poor little William was not old 
enough to know right from wrong; but you, 
Kitty, are old enough; and, therefore, it is your 
duty to try and please God. And now, my dear, 
that we are talking about poor little William Ross, 
I wish to remind you, that he was much younger 
than you when it pleased the Lord to take him out 
of this world. ; 

K. O yes, mother, I am a great deal bigger 
than he was. 

M. Very well, my dear. Now heard you say 
the other day, that you did not see any reason 
why you should be so particular about what you 
said and did, and that you did not see why you 
should love the Lord now; for that you were a 
verfolittic gifl, and “should hot die yet. Aiso, 
that when you got older, then you would leave off 
all wicked ways, and would Jove the Lord, and do 
according to all that he had commanded you. 
Now, my dear, if the Lord takes a little baby like 
William Ross, are you sure you will not be taken 
out of this world while young? Ono; you know 
not what a day or an hour may bring forth; though 
you are now in health and strength, yet it is 
possible, that before another day, you may be 
numbered with the dead. Consider this, my dear 
child, and do fiot think of living in sin any longer, 
but now, this moment, forsake every sin, ‘‘ And 
to the Saviour turn.” 

My young readers, perhaps some of you are 
like Kitty Page, thinking that you will serve the 
Lord when you get older. How do you know that 
your lives will be spared? Let me entreat you 
not to put it off any longer, but come now to the 
Saviour. Flee to his arms; they are open wide 
to receive you. Give up all your sins, and seek 
for pardon. Go to Jesus, and tell him, that you 

* willtrow-give him your hear{; the! now you desire 
er gee aay oe ey 
he will not tora a deaf ear to yorr prayers; forte 
iz ever ready to receive ail that come unic him. 

Child’s Companion. 


LucreTra. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
THE MUTE ONE, 

Jane Woods, the subject of the following lines, 
was admitted as a pupil in the Belfast Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1835. Her little brother, who is also a deaf 
mute, was admitted at the same time. The devo- 
ted attachment of Jane to her brother first attract- 
ed the attention of the writer, and induced him to 
bestow public attention on her education in the 
Sabbath School of the Institution. During the 
short period she was under instruction, her pro- 
gress was far beyond any pupil of her standing. 
She appeared anxious to learn for the sake of her 
brother, and loved to communicate to him any new 
word or idea she acquired. He was seized with 
fever, and when it was suggested to the teacher to 
remove him to the hospital, for the safety of him- 
self and family, he earnestly entreated to be per- 
mitted to keep the child under his own care, ob- 
serving that he could best administer to his wants, 
as his signs would be unintelligible to the hospital 
attendants. During his illness, it was found diffi- 
cult to keep Jane from his bed-side. Her’s wasa 
sister’s love indeed! When he showed symptoms 
of recovery, her joy knew no bounds. Every lit- 
tle toy in her possession she brought to him, and 
her dark and intelligent eyes beamed happiness; 
but alas! it was short-lived. Soon afterwards she 
was attacked with the disease. Her medical at- 
tendants were unwearied in their attentions, and 
tenderly alive to the peculiarity of her situation. 
Her extreme patience in suffering, and gentleness 
in manner, interested them much. Before her 
death, she parted with her little brother in the 
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most affectionate manner, and signed that sickness 
was very bad, and hurt the head, and would not 
let her pray, like William Strong,—alluding to 
one of the senior pupils, who read his Bible, end 
took great delight in prayer, and who was accus- 
tomed to teach Jane a short prayer he had written 
for her. This circumstance is alluded to in the 
concluding stanzas of the poem. Jane is buried 
under a shady tree in the stranger’s ground at the 
back of the Poor House. Her remains were fol- 
lowed to the grave by several, of the Committee, 
with whom she was a great favorite. Her death 
has been a subject of deep sorrow to the pupils of 
the Institution. One of them wished to write a 
letter to her in heaven, and another, a very young 
scholar, asked how many miles it was to heaven, 
that he might go and see Jane Woods. 
O ye who can express your wants, when feeble is the frame, 
Can hear the breathing of a sigh,—fthe magic of a name, 
O never can you tell the p :ng that rends the mute one’s breast, 
Whose ear is shut to tenderness, — oe wants are unexprest. 
She never heard the song-of birdpthe humming of the bee, 
The music of the-mountain wind,-the murmar of the sea; 
All nature unharmonious lay, a'l silent and all still, 
As if Creation tineless slept, on valley, stream and hill. 
Love reigned within her gentle hreast,—affection in her heart, 
But still their joys the captive tongue strove vainly to impart; 
She _ heard her father speak when twining round his 
nee,— 
A sister’s sweet approving word,—a mother’s lullaby. 
She never heard the voice of prayer,—the melody of praise, 
Yet night and morn she bent the knee, and loved to upward 
raise 
Her thoughtful and expressive eyes, to some Almighty One, 
Who hears the breathing of a sigh, and looks in pity down. 
And when disease pressed heavily upon her lovely frame, 
She signed that sickness was not good, but very much to 
blame; 
For now she could not lift her hands, like him who loved to 
trace, 
The symbol forms of silent prayer before a throne of grace. 
She far, from her father’s home, far from her mother’s 
nee; : 
We laid her in the stranger’s ground beneath a shady tree; 
A rose bud is her monument,—her epitaph'the song 
Of little birds who plaintive sing the summer leayes among?”’ 
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Died in Peru, Jan. 21, Lydia Isabella, daughter 
of Mr. Ebenezer* Phillips, aged 19 years. “Her 
sickness was long, and often distressing; which 
was borne with Christian patience and resignation. 
During a revival in the place in 1831, she hope- 
fully submitted her heart to Christ, and connected 
herself with the congregatidnal church on the first 
Sabbath in July of that year, being then under 
twelve years of age. Nor did she ever regret 
that she had embraced the Saviour, and united 
with his church at so early an age. She loved 
the church—the house of God—the Sabbath 
School. But it was during the few last weeks of 
her life, that her Christian graces shone with the 
clearest, the purest lustre. A record of some of 
the conversations which she had with members of 
the family and others, will best illustrate the state 
of her mind in regard to herself, her fellow disci- 
ples, the impenitent, and, first of all, the infinite 
love and loveliness of the Lord Jesus Christ. Her 
unreserved submission was expressed in the fol- 
lowing declaration to hempastor: ‘I have, and 
wish to have, no will but the divine will.” Her 
feelings as to the church, were thus exhibited on 
a certain occasion. An older sister remarked to 
her, ‘You joined the church while very young, 
only eleven years of age.” ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, 
‘* blessed church.” She was humble. Her lan- 
guage was, ‘‘I ama poor, unworthy creature. | 
am willing to take the lowest seat.” 

Her anxiety for the yoath was very great. She 
lost no opportunity to address them personally on 
the concerns of the soul. This was done in short 
sentences, as her great debility and the nature of 
her disorder precluded any lengthened conversa- 
tion with any one. She did what she'could. To 
an impenitent young man, she said, ‘* What is 
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him to love and serve Christ, and labor to have 
others choose the paths of religion, adding, ‘‘ you 
can have great influence with the young people.” 
At her desire, a mecting was attended by numbers 
of the youth on Tuesday evening. She wished to 
have all the youth of the family attend. They did 
attend—it was a solemn meeting—and returned 
only an hour or two before her death. 

When in great bodily distress, large drops of 
sweat standing upon her face, it was remarked to 
her, ‘* Your distress is great.” Her reply was, 
‘*It is nothing to what my Saviour endured. He 
sweat great drops of blond.” Three days before 
her death, she requested the family to sing the 
146th psalm, L. M. P. Not complying with her 
request immediately, she commenced and sung, 
in a clear voice, the first stanza, but could pro- 
ceed no further. Except on one occasion, when 
she sung the lines— 

‘*T love the holy Son of God, 

Who once this vale of sorrow trod.” 
she had sung nothing since the first attack of her 
disease, being 7 months. The great burden of 
her prayer for herself was that her reason might 
continue to the last. Her petition was granted. 
She had no fear of death. ‘‘I have a kind Sa- 
viour.” . This was her language, and seemed to 
express her real feelings. 

On the second of January, a sister next younger 
than herself was called into eternity. The sick- 
ness of this sister was of less than four weeks’ con- 
tinuance. As she had given no decided evidence 
of piety, and it was thought she might not recover, 
the anxiety of Isabella for her was intense. She 
spent much time in silent, earnest prayer for her, 
till satisfied in her own mind that God had heard 
her request. She then calmly left her sister in 
the hands of the Redeemer, believing that she had 
become a child of adoption. 

But she is gone.. Her work on earth and her 
sufferings are ended. She has left a sweet me- 
morial of her piety‘to surviving friends and the 
church, in her faith and patience, and labors of 
love. ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
Her funeral was attended on Thursday, when, by 
her reauest. made a few days beforeyher death, 


following lines were.sead whilst the moura- 
'ers were taking their farewell of ber remains:— 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


What is this that steals, that steals upon my frame? 
. Is it death, is it death? 
Which soon will quench, will quench this vital flame? 
Is it death, is it death? 
If this be death I soon shall be 
From every pain and sorrow free; 
I shall the King of Glory see, 
All is well, all is well.- 


Weep not my friends, my friends weep not for me; 
All is well, all is well. 
My sins are pardoned, pardoned; I am free, 
All is well, all is well. 
There’s not a cloud that does arise, 
To hide my Jesus from my eyes; 
IT soon shall mount the upper skies, 
All is well, all is well. 


Tune, tune your harps, your harps, ye saints in glory; . 
All is well, all is well. 
I will rehearse, rehearse the pleasing story; 
All is well, all is well. 
Bright angels are from glory come, 
They’re round my bed, they’re in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirit home, 
All is well, all is well. 


Hark! hark! my Lord, my Lord and Master calls me; 
All is well, all is well. 
I soon shall see, shall see his face in glory, 
All is well, all is well. 
Farewell my friends; adieu! adieu! 
I can no longer stay with you; 
My glittering crown appears in view, 
All is well, all is well. 
Haji! hail! all hail! all hail! ye blood-washed throng, 
Sav’d by grace, sav’d by grace, 
I’ve come to join your rapturous song; 
“, Sav’d by grace, sav’d by grace, 
All, alls peace and joy divine, 
And heaven and glory now are mine; 
Oh! hallelujah to the Lamb! 
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this world to me, vain world!”’ and then entreated 


All is well, all is well. 
[Hampshire Gazette. 
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; T. viour indeed teach the principle, which from infancy, | years ago he was a scholar in that school, and while 
P neta Pt sivecaia to have | I have been Srsunaen ve children’s minds? and |!) ae the truths of religion agp - i. 
ous to > t t a strong impression on hi ‘ 
paebent of the vilest of the vile. He had much she turned to the sacred page, and perused with new iil hn steal ant pBires.2e potay tant a hie a his 
influence among the Indians on account of being | interest the story of the loaves and fishes. 


majesty’s navy. He there experienced many trials, 
ajuggler. Indeed, by his very great wickedness} How precious then to the mother, seemed the word | and endured many vicissitudes, and though he made 


, . x ge . . fession of religion at that time, still many les- 

he had acquired the fear and respect of his degrad-! of God. If it gives to my little children lessons of | "° pro r ne, y : 
ed asseciates. But after the gospel of the blessed morality, and teaches them worldly prudence, it must pees et i a oe ge ath ype tera 
a ee eugene een be a wonderful book. Surely it will not fail to lead paid off, and as a reward for his services he received 
a lamb, and it was said of hin, a 


; 1 t them in the way of Eternal Life. And she prized the | a considerable grant of land in Canada, where he had 
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ever after his conversion, was uniformly that of a| A few words now to the little readers of this arti- 


while on ship-board, which would not allow him to 
Christian. The Sabbath and the sanctuary were |cle. Will you not habituate yourselves to the prac-|COMmmIt sin as others did, and traced to the same 


i : : ; . | cause, his ultimate decision to lead a pious life; and 
his delight. Soon as he understood the design of|tice of economy, since the Saviour commands it? further, that he considered his ah in his farm 
the former, it was kept by him with great strict- as mainly arising from the lessons of prudence and 
ness and solemnity.. He had acane upon which} Mistake not in your judgment of economy. Think | religion received in early life from his teachers. He 
he used to cut a notch for every day of the week, it not a mean spirit. Parsimony is indeed inconsis- a pope! beer Lene Boe _— that he had 
that he might know when Sabbath came. At one lent with religion. Far be it from the friend who ae ee Oe See eeeee | 
time himself and wife were absent from the island 
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; : 3 addresses you to ineglgate any principle that will ren- Pauperism Prevented. 

a ae re seh wise a uacse der you so unlovely?* recommend no such thing.| ‘Three boys attenfled a ‘Sunday School in London 
C1 own a 7 ea 2 the Sabbath. Soon as| But ever remember, that strict economy may be found, for some time; at length their father died, and their 

ee = h in creat distress and | and often too in persons ofa noble and generous spirit, | other was taken so dangerously ill that, being very 

he found his mistake, he was in great distre “ ‘ 5» | poor, she was obliged to be removed to the work- 

besought God for pardon. He used to rise ear- Say not, the poor may “ gather up the fragments. house. The two elder boys had employment, by 

lier than usual on Saturday, that he might have} They should be economical; but my father is rich, 
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which they earned a few shillings each, per week. 

sufficient time to prepare wood and all else before | we have enough and to spare, why need I be saving? | On the mother’s removal, the three boys consulted 

night, so that he could get rested before Sabbath. 


. : her what they should do, and they calculated 
; 1. | So, my dear young friends, had the Saviour enough. | '&& y 
He always called dying ‘‘ going home.” His| He had power even to turn the stones into bread. ope anees Aarse. tant piepmaie inet + a sual 
views of heaven were exalted and scriptural, such 


vide them with food, and to pay the rent of the room 
. Soyer Ofa few loaves and two small fishes, he produced | which had been tenanted by their mother. 
as would do honor to an enlightened Christian. 


The 
: Ff bread sufficient to satisfy the hunger of five thousand | asked the landlord if he would let them stop in the é 
As he advanced in age he seemed to — ro ter men besides women and children; and yet when they | "00m if they paid the weekly ay regularly; to this 
1 er atinued strong tll the Test, ao that he went |%d finished their repast, his command was, gather | "gu" and the thied toy gore citation ard ho 
Seculee wecliviey bt life and through the dark | 4p the fragments.” 


eldest obtained an advance in their wages on account 
valley, leaning on his beloved With such precepts, and such an example before | of their diligence and good conduct. By this time 
° 7? 


Just before his last sickness (which lasted only | you, apply your minds, dear young friends, to the their mother had nearly recovered her health, and the 
island at wade of and havior | \ thetiasnen. three boys again consulted together, and found that 
three or four days) he removed to an island about | stuc y of economy; and having learned the lesson, be | their earnings would enable them to maintain their 
“one mile from Mackinaw. His attack was violent. | careful that you avoil the course, which he in the| mother, which they resolved upon trying. ‘They 
He took his friend M. by the hand, and wet I gospel pursued, who, knowing his Lord’s will, never-| accordingly made application to the parish officers, 
M4 ” 
am now going home to my Father.”’ Soon after, 
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since such a course will be pleasing in his sight? 





























theless refused to do it. y. | and their mother was restored to her house, and b pru- 
without a struggle or a groan, his spirit took its — — and se ome ae wes ae to ya 
: : : the f:>"' , and to pay the rent regularly. e boys 
— y eae he ete 0 es — v ARI ETY. ack. - ‘sed that it was by their attendance at the 
Thus die this redeemed in ’ g Sun: y S aool that they had been tanght to, fee) f-~ 
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their parent, and to arrange their earnings so as.to 


Related at the Anniversaries in London. relieve the parish from any further charge on thetr 
‘* A circumstance was lately brought to my knowl-| account. — <> 


“superstition. Shusco is the third native convert 
belonging to the church of Mackinaw who has 


died within three years—all of whom have given 

ood evidence by well-ordered lives and a peace- 
fal death, of having gone to join the innumerable 
company of angels,and the general assembly and 
church of the first born, who have had their robes 


washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 
[Missionary Herald, 








edge, by an individual from the East Indies, which 
tends to illustrate the importance and value of the 
Bible; and to show in what various ways its benefits 
may be displayed, when we are not, perhaps, con- 
scious of the happy effects which it is secretly pro- 
ducing. Archdeacon Corrie, now Bishop of Madras, 
was, at the time of which I speak, the Chaplain of 
Allahabad, At that time there was no Hindostanee 


Conversation with Strangers. 


The late Mr. Roberts, of Llanbrynmair, was re- 
markably useful by his religious conversation with 
individuals, He was led to the formation of so impor- 
tant a habit by a little incident which occurred in the 
early part of his ministry, Asking a little child the 
direction to a person he was to visit, he was informed 


i ' it was her mother, and was led by her to the spot. 
version of the Scriptures; and it was his custom to| He was afterwards told that the mother said to the 
translate, on small bits of paper, striking passages of | child, “* You had the honor of walking with a minister 
-—— Scripture into the Hindostanee language, and every | of Jesus Christ.” “ No mother,” said the child, * I 
ECONOMY LEARNT FROM THE SAVIOUR. | morning distribute these papers at hisdoor. Twenty 


} or. am sure it was not a minister, for he never spake to 
Dinner was ended, and the family had dispersed, | years afterwards, he received a communication from | mea word about JesusChtist.”— Leifchild’s Counsels. 
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The mother remained still at the table, to dispose of a missionary at Allahabad, who informed him that a 


the remnants of the meal. The little children linger- 
ed by her side. At that moment a domestic appear- 
ec, with brush and tray to remove the crumbs from 
the cloth. A little girl, whose head scarcely reached 
to her mother’s elbow, who was a diligent observer 
of all that was passing, saw in the process, some 
pieces brushed away, that she thought too large and 
too nice to be thrown out fer the birds of heaven ta 
feed upon. With look and tone of evident displeas- 
ure, she thus addressed the person in question. 
‘*¢ Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.’ 
Jesus Christ says so.” The remark of the child at- 
tracted the attention of the mother, though the pre- 
vious affair had passed unnoticed. She spake nota 
word, but her heart pondered the saying. 

It was affecting to the parent’s mind to hear her 
little child quoting the Saviour’s authority for doing 
right. Had she said, ‘* My mother says so,” it would 
have been well; but “ Jesus Christ says so,” was bet- 
ter. The mother felt no reluctance in tesigning the 
chief place in the sanctuary of her child’s heart to 
Him, whose authority none might dispute. 

And is it so? thought the mother. Does the Sa- 





person in ill health had arrived there, and that he bad 
heen to visit him. #He had come to see his friends, 
and to die among them, aftes an absence of more than 
twenty years. ‘The missionary had visited him sev- 
eral times, and was so astonished ut his knowledge of 
the Scripture, and his impression of its great reali- 
ties, that he put the question, ‘‘ How is it, my friend, 
that you are so well informed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures? You have told me you have never seen a 
missionary in your lifeemar any one.to teach you: the 
way of life and salvaion! And what was his an- 
swer, my Lord? He put his hand behind his pillow, 
and drew out a bundle of well worn and tattered bits 
of paper; and he said, “From those bits of paper, 
which a Sahib distributed at his door, whom I have 
never seen since, have Ilearned all. These papers, 
which I received twenty years ago, and have read 
every day till they are tumbled and soiled, are passa- 
ges of Scripture in the Hindostanee language; from 
them I have derived all the information on eternal 
realities which I now possess. This, said he, is the 
source of my information; thence have I derived my 
knowledge.” 


—=— 
Usefulness sometimes Long Concealed, 
Recently, a respectably dressed man entered a Sun- 
day School in London, and after some conversation 
with the superintendent, stated that about twenty-five 
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TO A SISTER ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
I'd search the field with gladness, 
If frost bound not the earth, 
‘l'o welcome in with flowers, 
The day that gave thee birth. 
I have no gems to send thee, 
From wealth's emblazoned shrine; 
The goddess coyly shuns me, 
Her favors are not mine. 
What, then, can I now give thee, 
To prove a brother’s care? 
No token but a blessing, 
No offering, but a prayer. 
I cannot ask, my sister, 
That thou shouldst peerless reign 
In Fashion’s gorgeous temple, 
Or Fortune’s gay domain. 
May the breath of Peace propel thee 
Aloug the stream of life, 
And the star of Faith beguile thee 
From all its woe and strife! 
And may the Love now round thee! 
Grow deeper day by day, 
And bless thee more, my sister, 
For this—for this I pray !— Knickerbocker. 





